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This acc’t concerns a young 
married couple who chance to re- 
side in suburban Milwaukee, al- 
tho the address might as well be 
Morristown or Memphis. 

Analyzing marriage rifts this 
young couple decided that the 
trouble arose from too much air- 
ing of troubles. He would come 
home and dump his grievances on 
the front doorstep just as she was 
trying to sweep a few of hers out 
the back way. 


So they decided to do it differ- 
ently. Each would nobly keep his 
tribulations — his grievances of 
the day—to himself. These would 
go down in history as the Great 
Unrelated Chapters. Thus, it was 
hoped, things would go along 
more tranquilly. And indeed such 
seemed to be the case until a Cer- 
tain Day. It was a Friday—and 
you know what they are, anyway. 
She was plainly in a vicious mood 
and he was one up on her. But 
neither broke down on their bar- 
gain. The only hint of tension was 
his gulping of a third, illegal, 
martini before dinner. As she join- 
ed him in the living room after 
putting the children to bed, in- 
stinctively he reached out and 
drew her tenderly to him, “Dar- 
ling,” he said softly, “sight un- 
seen I'll trade you my Unrelateds 
for yours.” 


Any resemblance between a 
mynah and a pigeon is admittedly 
slight. But nevertheless police 
were hopeful when they inter- 
viewed Snowball, a mynah owned 
by Mrs Shirley Schulkin, of Chi- 
cago. The bird had been present 
for an hr while 3 masked men 
bound and gagged Mrs Schulkin, 
and then ransacked her ap’t, tak- 
ing jewelry and valuables to the 
extent of several thousand dollars. 
But Snowball proved that she was 
no pigeon, stool or otherwise. All 
she would contribute to the gen’l 
solution was an occasional 


“hello.” 


We had occasion recently to ad- 
dress an editorial colleague here 
in the middle western area and 
concluded our missive, “See you 
Sunday, G, w, a, t, c, d, r.” 


We were surprise when he came 
back and asked for decoding. For 
generations this has been the de- 
parting observation of the rural 
mid-west. As two wagons pulled 
away from the Sabbath meeting- 
house, one householder would 
call to another, “See you Sun- 
day!” And the other would re- 
spond, “Sure, see you Sunday, 


God willin’ and the creeks don’t 
rise!” 





Qu... @ 
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may we QUOTE 


{1] Former Pres HERBERT 
Hoover, commenting on the 
resignation of John Foster 
Dulles as Sec’y of State: 
“The resignation of Sec’y 
Dulles is the culmination of a great 
tragedy to the American people. 
We have had many great secretar- 
ies of state. History will rank Sec’y 
Dulles among the highest of them 
—and in my view, the highest of 
them all.” . . [2] Sir ANTHONY 
Even, former British Prime Minis- 
ter, speaking of Sec’y Dulles: “The 
world will deplore the cause of his 
resignation and his friends will re- 
gret the loss of his knowledge and 
counsel at a critical time.” ... 
[3] Harry S Truman, at the dedi- 
cation of his birth place as a state 
monument: “They have called me 
a statesman here. But do you know 
what a statesman is? He’s a dead 
politician. I’m a politician and ex- 
pect to stay one.” ... [4] FEL 
Castro, Cuban Prime Minister, vis- 
iting) Washington, D C: “You are 
accustomed to seeing representa- 
tives of other countries come here 
for money. I came here to promote 
good relations. We need good con- 
ditions between the U S and Cuba.” 
. . . [5] Harotp Macmmzan, British 
Prime Minister, calling for firm- 
ness in forthcoming East-West ne- 
gotiations: “We must seek wher- 
ever we can find it pacification by 
negotiation and reasonable agree- 
ment. . . We must never yield to 
pressure or follow the path of what 
used to be called appeasement.” ... 
[6] Vice-Pres RicHarD M NIxon, 
saying that Eisenhower can deal 





you on that? 


from a position of 
strength in summit 
mtg with Russia: 
“The time will nev- 
er arrive when our 
over-all military 
strength is not great enough to 
meet and defeat any aggressor.” 
. . . [7] Pres Gamat Aspe NassER 
of Egypt: “The British still suffer 
from Suez sickness. They are like 
wounded wolves out for revenge 
against me for having taken the 
Suez Canal Company away from 
them. . . The trouble with America 
is that she has no policy toward 
us.” ... [8] Brig Gen Bonner FE.- 
LERS (ret), deploring give-away 
philosophy in for’gn aid: “Many of 
our allies are now more prosperous 
than before World War II. As a 
consequence, they should shoulder 
their full share of the defense bur- 
den. There are historic weaknesses 
in collective security plans .. . if 
war comes there is a strong possi- 
bility that to survive, many of our 
allies will elect neutrality.” 

[9] Gen Wrti1am KiTcHING, world 
commander of Salvation Army, 
calling Cupid one of his organiza- 
tion’s top recruiters: “A Salvation 
Army officer may marry only an- 
other officer. When he proposes he 
may have to say, ‘Dear, will you 
marry me and attend our officers’ 
training school?’ It’s a fine way to 
recruit new officers.” 


Qué 
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It is intriguing—and more than 
a little sinister—to observe how a 
limited faction of the Democratic 
Party is endeavoring to manipu- 
late the instruments of communi- 
cation in order to influence public 
opinion on issues of special inter- 
est. 


The over-all issue is of course 
the fundamental belief of this 
group that gov’t spending must be 
stepped up tremendously in order 
to prevent further decay of the 
economic system. Who is going to 
pay the bill and how it is ever go- 
ing to get paid are minor consid- 
erations. 

Along with the major point the 
manipulators are harping on the 
fact that the mean old malefac- 
tors (the “monopolists” if you pre- 
fer a slight variation) are account- 
able for continuing unemployment. 
If only they would stop their nick- 
el-nursing and adopt a “vitalized” 
attitude toward current problems, 
all would be well. The economy 


could readily be expanded by 5% 
to take up approximately that lag 
in employment. 

Now, this extreme point of view 
does not represent a majority opin- 
ion in Washington, nor in the 
Democratic Party. But it is being 
blown up to whirlwind proportions 
by a simple expedient. The extrem- 
ists, as it chances, head up signifi- 
cant committees. All they have to 
do is launch some investigations, 
call in selected “safe” witnesses of 
some renown—or those that can be 
blown up to seem important. Since 
the press is poised continuously for 
news from these sources, a very 
little in actual substance can be 
worked up to quite a fanfare. 

The theory is that all of this 
publicity going out across the na- 
tion will build up “pressure” for 
the ideas this group is determined 
to translate into legislative action. 

And it just could work out very 
much that way. For further details 
consult your daily newspaper, or 
listen to the commentators in radio 
and television. 


iain. 
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Que the weekly digest 


“He who never quotes, is never quoted’ 
Charles Haddon Spurgeon 


AGE—1 
Dr Irving Lorge, Columbia univ 
educational psychologist, found 


that students up to 70 yrs of age 
could learn Russian and shorthand 
as easily as their younger class- 
mates. “Anybody can learn at the 
middle or later yrs the same kind 
of things he could have learned in 
the teens or early 20’s,” he report- 
ed. But their biggest hurdle is usu- 
ally a mental block: the belief that 
they can’t learn. .. N Y State Sen 
Thos C Desmond, chmn of joint 
committee on problems of the ag- 
ing, adds, “You can teach an old 
dog new tricks—if the dog has an 
incentive to learn.”—JacK HARRISON 
Potiack, “The Older the Smarter,” 
Catholic Digest, 4-’59. 


AIR—Pollution—2 

Today we live in an atmospheric 
sewer into which we criminally 
dump some of the deadliest gar- 
bage known to man: carbon mon- 
oxide, sulphur dioxide and lethal 
hydrocarbons such as_ benzpyrine, 
to pinpoint only a few. Some of 
this stuff is so poisonous that if we 
loosed it on an enemy in wartime 
we would be accused of barbarous 
practices in violation of the Gene- 
va Convention. Yet we dump it on 
ourselves 24 hrs every day. . . Fac- 
tories, homes, incinerators, smel- 
ters, refineries and even our own 
bodies make their contribution. But 
the chief villain is . . . the automo- 
bile. W L Faith, of the Air Pollu- 





tion Foundation, states: “Over 50% 
of the total pollution going into 
the air each day comes from the 
automobile.” — BERNARD SEEMAN, 
“Poisoned Air Is Shortening Your 
Life,” Mechanix Illustrated, 4-’59. 


AMERICANA—3 

Someone has suggested that 
America’s greatest gifts to civiliza- 
tion are three: cornflakes, Kleenex, 
and credit. Certainly few homes 
get along without all three of them. 
As for credit, the notion that when 
you want to buy something you 
wait until you have all the money 
has become hopelessly old-fash- 
ioned; in fact it has become almost 
unAmerican. — Louis T BENEZET, 
pres, Colorado College, “The Col- 
lege Credit Rating,” Jnl of Higher 
Education, 3-’59. 


AUTOMATION—4 

A recent acquisition by the 
Smithsonian Inst is a 140-yr-old 
hand loom from France. It has a 
75-yr-old “Jacquard” device which 
will weave 4 in’s of intricate pat- 
tern a day. It takes 3 yrs to set up 
the loom. Punched cards which 
control the patterns are made by 
hand. The contraption is perhaps 
the lst automatic brain machine. 
—Tom WriGLey, Elks Mag. 
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By Les & Liz 
Carpenter 





Letters criticizing the Supreme 
Ct are not new to Congressmen, 
but the thought contained in one 
to Rep Walter Rogers (D-Tex) 
was. It stated: “The Supreme Ct 
should be confined to interrupting 
the law, rather than making it.” 
Rogers pointed out that the Amer- 
ican Bar Ass’n seemed to think the 
Court is doing both. “No doubt,” 
commented Rogers, “the Ct should, 
like Caesar’s wife, be above suspi- 
cion, but in a democratic gov’t, it 
will never be above criticism.” 


“ ” 


Cape Canaveral, one of the old- 
est known landmarks in Florida, 
was 1st discovered by Ponce de Le- 
on who called it Cape of Currents 
in 1513. But the name, which seems 
inappropriate, because it means 
“canebrake,” was Canaveral on the 
earliest Spanish maps of Florida. 


Sen John L McClellan (D-Ark), 
Senate Rackets Comm chmn whose 
investigation of Teamster presi- 
dents Dave Beck and James Hoffa 
created sensations, moved into the 
new Senate Office Bldg the other 
day — and immediately discovered 
that the view from his big window 
had, in dead center, the nat’l head- 
quarters bldg of the Teamsters 


Union. 
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BEHAVIOR—5 

Principles, if they have not any 
emotional roots, will not really 
guide your conduct. You want in 
people an outgoing affection, and 
outgoing kindliness towards first of 
all your immediate circle and then 
your’ nation and then the world. 
And without that feeling, people 
won’t act right, no matter what 
their creed. — BERTRAND RwSSELL, 
Illustrated Wkly of India, Bombay. 


BOOKS—6 

Reading is not a passive exper- 
ience, unless you’re reading trash. 
It can be one of the most vigorous 
forms of living. A good book, like 
healthy exercise, can give you that 
pleasant sense of fatigue which 
comes of having stretched your 
mental muscles.—CLIFTON FAaDIMAN, 
“Lifetime Reading Plan,” This Wk, 
4-12-’59. 


BUSINESS—7 

If the Golden Rule is to be 
preached at all in these modern 
days, when so much of our life is 
devoted to business, it must be 
preached specially in its applica- 
tion to the conduct of business.— 
F S ScHeEnck, Forbes. 


CHILD—Guidance—8 

Dr Chas Collins, psychologist 
who works with disturbed children 
at the Lafarge Clinic, N Y C, has 
this advice for parents and teach- 
ers who wish to avoid sowing seeds 
of laziness in the young: “Instilling 
self-confidence and the proper at- 
titude toward work and duty is vi- 
tal. Give little ones little tasks 
that they can do. And praise them 
for it. Don’t criticize. That’s sheer 
destruction.” — Wm CoLe, “Where 
There’s a Will There’s a Won't,” 
Everywoman’s Family Circle, 4-’59. 








In a salute to Nat’l Library Wk, 


just past, This Week Mag (4-12- 
59) presented a list of 100 books 
recommended by Clifton Fadiman 
as a “Lifetime Reading Plan.” With 
all due respect to Mr Fadiman, we 
think the list is both unrealistic 
and relatively useless. We also 
think it misses the point of Library 
WE, which is to encourage people 
to read. The list ranges thru such 
items as the Ethics of Aristotle, the 
plays of Euripides, and the Medi- 
tations of Marcus Aurelius to Des- 
cartes’ Philosophical Works to John 
Donne’s poetry—all of it. To be 
sure, the list does include a hand- 
ful of books that the average non- 
reading citizen might try to digest. 
But we submit that this list is not 
going to encourage the general 
populace to “Wake Up and Read!” 
as the sponsors of Library Wk urge. 
Once the Average American has 
settled down to watch Perry Mason 
or Perry Como, you may pry him 
away from the tv set, but not by 
offering him a copy of Thucydides’ 
History of the Peloponnesian War. 
Victor P Hass, book reviewer, sug- 
gests better results would be ob- 
tained by giving him a copy of 
Oakley Hall’s Warlock and telling 
him that if he likes Westerns, this 
one will make “Wyatt Earp” look 
like a cartoon strip. If you can con- 
vince him that there’s something 
exciting about reading, says Hass, 
he just might branch out on his 
own, becoming more and more se- 
lective. 


Some of the new books are 
so down to earth they should 
be plowed under.—ANNa HER- 
BERT. 





29 

Not too surprisingly, the books 
heading the best-seller lists for the 
ist 3 months of 1959 are concerned 
with Reds and with America. Pas- 
ternak’s Dr Zhivago still heads the 
fiction list; Harry Golden’s Only 
in America tops the non-fiction. 
And close behind them, respective- 
ly, are Lederer and Burdick’s The 
Ugly American and the Overstreets’ 
What We Must Know About Com- 
munism. This would indicate a 
strong and increasingly-aware cu- 
riosity about Communism, and a 
natural interest in American ac- 
complishments. 


“ ” 


From the New Yorker we learn 
of a man travelling tourist on the 
Flandre who decided to make 
Stendhal’s Le Rouge et Le Noir his 
shipboard reading. So he repaired 
to the tourist-class library, where 
he found Balzac, Diderot, Pascal, 
de Maupassant and many other 
eminent authors—but no Stendhal. 
When the gentleman asked the li- 
brarian about this, he was inform- 
ed, “Ah, Monsieur, Stendhal is 
where he belongs—in ist class.” 


Que 
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CHRISTIANITY—9 

Modern Christians, neglecting 
the Bible, fail to appreciate their 
own heritage. The Christian way is 
in contrast to the ancient Greek 
view of life which saw history al- 
ways moving in a circle; with one 
cycle repeating itself again and 
again. It contrasts with the East- 
ern view which sees human exper- 
ience as something to be overcome 
and superseded by a condition of 
Nirvana which would elude history 
and cast it away. It is different 
from the modern nihilists who 
draw out of life values to destroy 
them at once, keeping only despair. 
Christians need to regather for a 
new grasp of life, because a society 
that is splintered will produce 
splintered persons; and we are liv- 
ing in a splintered society —Rev 
Cuas H Jack, Methodist Church, 
Berea, Ohio. 


COMMITTEES—10 

Committee work is like a soft 
chair—easy to get into but hard to 
get out of—KENNETH J SHIVELY, 
Secretary. 


COURAGE—11 

If you have the courage you can 
be what you want to be. Nothing is 
really out of your reach if you are 
prepared to go on reaching, and 
not let the hard way get you down. 
But it will be hard. — Ursvuta 
Broom, “It Isn’t Always Luck,” 
Home Mag, Nottingham (England) 
Co-operative Soc’y, 2-’59. 


CREATIVITY—12 
Creativity is the key to our fu- 
ture.—Editorial, Design. 


gust 
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ECONOMY—13 

Many conservative people view 
with alarm the provisions for eco- 
nomic security that have been built 
into our private enterprise economy 
and that have become the respons- 
ibility of employers and the fed’l 
and State gov’ts. But by the test of 
its actual effects the short history 
of economic security justifies the 
judgment that it has added an ele- 
ment of strength to the function- 
ing American economy. When Ist 
introduced, compulsory social in- 
surance programs threatened to 
change the basic characteristics of 
our economy. The resilience of our 
society, however, justifies the 
aphorism applied to France, “The 
more it changes, the more it re- 
mains the same.”—VALDEMAR CaARL- 
son, Prof of Economics, Antioch 
College, “Economic Security,” An- 
tioch Notes, 2-’59. 


Quilt scrap book 


GILBERT KEITH CHESTERTON, 
popular British writer, born 85 
yrs ago (May 20, 1874), was 
famed as a coiner of paradozes 
and a teller of tales. Here he 
has his say on jokes: 


A good joke is the one ulti- 
mate and sacred thing which 
cannot be criticised. Our rela- 
tions with a good joke are di- 
rect and even divine relations. 





6 @. 
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EDUCATION—14 

One-quarter of the children en- 
tering 1st grade are starting to 
school too soon. Inability to adjust 
to the classroom is the cause of 





) 


many reading and other problems 
which develop later. . . We would 
have lots of walking problems if 
someone decided all 12-month-old 
babies had to take their 1st steps. 
Most logical solution would be sub- 
stitution of a readiness test for the 
present mandatory age require- 
ment. Comprehensive maturity 
tests are now being prepared by 
the Gesell Institute of Child De- 
velopment in New Haven, Conn.— 
Dr LovuIsE Bates AMEs. 


FAILURE—15 

Let us look at the pattern for 
failure. It has four corners: The 
unwillingness to accept help; the 
belief that force is a substitute for 
gentleness; the endeavor to escape 
from reality; and finally, self-pity 
where only the dignity of confes- 
sion can bring healing and self-re- 
spect.—ARNOLD Hitmar Lowe, Ad- 
vertiser’s Digest. 


FAME—16 

A prominent Bostonian was much 
put out that he had once more 
been passed over for a vacancy on 
the Harvard Corp’n. A friend, to 
console him, pointed out that he 
had just been honored by appoint- 
ment to an important advisory post 
in Washington. 

“Ah, yes,” repl’d the disappointed 
Bostonian, “but that was only na- 
tional.”—Morton A RauH, Business 
Mgr of Antioch College, “College 
Trustees,” Antioch Notes, 3-’59. 


FEAR—17 

When we are afraid we say that 
we are cautious. When others are 
afraid, we say that they are cow- 
ardly.—French author Marcet AcH- 
ARD, Weltwoche, Zurich (QUOTE 
translation) . 


GARDENS—Gardening—18 

The philosopher who said that 
work well done never needs doing 
over never weeded a garden.— 
Banking. 


GOD—and Man—19 

Conquering outer space is signifi- 
cant, but not as important as inner 
space. Man needs not only the 
guided missile, but a life guided by 
God—Jas W Carry, Jr, “Some- 
thing Worth Dying For,” Link, 
5-’59. 


GOVERNMENT—20 

The truth about government of 
the people, by the people and for 
the people, is that we are all being 
billed in triplicate. Which is not 
what honest Abe had in mind.— 
OREN ARNOLD, Kiwanis Magazine. 


HABIT—vs Change—21 

Change, not habit, is what gets 
most of us down; habit is the sta- 
bilizer of human society, change 
accounts for its progress. — Wm 
Feather Mag. 


HEALTH—22 

Operation Fitness is in progress 
in the new Nat’l Education Bldg 
(in Washington) to determine if 
boys and girls are on the down 
grade physically. Selected groups 
of students from 10 to 17 are tak- 
ing the series of tests in strength 
and endurance. For instance, a boy 
of 17 should be able to do 6 pull- 
ups on a bar, a girl of 12 should 
throw a softball 60 ft. A 15-yr-old 
boy should do 40 situps easily and 
do 100-to be 100% fit—Tom Wric- 
LEY, Elks Mag. 
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. soley because of their race” 

Five yrs ago (May 17, 1954) the 
United States Supreme Ct handed 
down its unanimous decision on 
the issue of integration in public 
schools. In the interval there has 
been a good deal of bickering and 
dissension. But quietly, under the 
surface, there have been accom- 
plishments as well. Gradually the 
program of integration goes on. 

It is interesting to note that just 
about 100 yrs before Justice War- 
ren’s proclamation inflamed _ the 
South, a decision on the racial is- 
sue by Judge Taney, in the Dred 
Scott case, was equally obnozious 
to the North. Blaming the Supreme 
Ct is a popular pastime. We over- 
look the fact that it simply is a 
tribunal to interpret the laws; it 
doesn’t make them. 

Here are a few words from the 
1954 edict, to refresh your memory: 


We then come to the question 
presented: Does segregation of 
children in public school solely on 
the basis of race . . . deprive the 
children of the minority group of 
equal educational opportunities? 
We believe that it does. . . To sep- 
arate them from others of similar 
age and qualifications solely be- 
cause of their race generates a 
feeling of inferiority as to their 
status in the community that may 
affect their hearts and minds in a 
way unlikely ever to be undone... 


Qui 


HUMAN NATURE—23 

No portion of mankind ever was 
as good as it thought itself or as 
bad as it was thought by its ene- 
mies.—Sir SaRVEPALLI RaADHAKRISH- 
NAN, “The Human Race in Crisis,” 
Rosicrucian Digest, 2-’59. 


IMMORTALITY—24 

Science says nothing in this 
world can be destroyed. You burn 
a log in your fireplace, and it is 
gone as a log, but not one constitu- 
ent element of it has been lost. 
Would a wise Creator preserve the 
lowest elements and let the high- 
est perish? The greatest thinkers 
believed in immortality because if 
there were no other world than 
this, then life would be a stupid 
joke. Without immortality, the 
whole drama of life is a farce. If 
there is no beyond where wrongs 
are righted and justice is meted 
out, then life is but a shadow 
dance. — Dr Harotp C DeWrn07, 
“Why I Believe in Life After 
Death,” Farm Jnl, 4-’59. 


JEALOUS Y—25 

There is nothing which makes a 
woman appear stupider than secret 
jealousy. Instead of attacking the 
foe openly, which would be natu- 
ral and pathetic, she criticizes with 
spite innocent words and inoffen- 
Sive actions and, showing a terrible 
lack of tact, gives an air of mean- 
ness to a sentiment which is per- 
fectly justifiable—ANnpre Mavrols, 
quoted in Illustrated Wkly of In- 
dia, Bombay. 


LEISURE—Use—26 

A weekend is when you slow 
down to let the strain go by.—O/- 
fice Economist. 


































Week of May 17-23 


American Merchant Marine 
Book Wk 
Nat'l Cotton Wk 


May 17—Whitsunday. . . Norwe- 
gian Independence Day (marks 
adoption of their constitution in 
1814). . . 210th anniv (1749) b of 
Edwin Jenner, English physician, 
discoverer of vaccination. . . 5 yrs 
ago (1954) U S Supreme Ct ruled 
in a unanimous decision that se- 
gregation in U S public schools is 
unconstitutional (see GEM BOX). 


May 18—485th anniv (1474) b of 
Isabella d’ Este, Marchioness of 
Mantua, patron of art and letters. 

. . 125th anniv (1834) b of Shel- 
don Jackson, American missionary 
pioneering in the new west after 
the Civil War. 


May 19—100th anniv (1859) b of 
Dame Nellie Melba, Australian op- 
eratic soprano. (Created dame of 
British Empire 1918; d, 1931)... 
95th anniv (1864) b of Carl Akeley, 
American naturalist and animal 
sculptor; African explorer. 


May 20—200th anniv (1759) b of 
Wm Thornton, American architect. 
His drawings, approved by both 
Washington and Jefferson, formed 
the basic plan of the Capitol... 
125 yrs ago (1834) U S was sad- 
dened by death of Marquis de La- 
fayette, who so ably served the 
cause of freedom in America. . . 
85th anniv (1874) b of Gilbert 
Keith Chesterton, English author, 
popular as a lecturer in America 
(d, 1936). 





May 21—140 yrs ago (1819) Ist 
bicycle in America (imported from 
England) was displayed in N Y C. 
. . . 85 yrs ago (1874) Nellie Grant, 
only daughter of Pres and Mrs 
Ulysses S Grant, was married in 
the White House, to a handsome 
Englishman named Algernon Ser- 
toris. (There’s a rumor that Grant 
spent the entire morning in his 
room, crying his eyes out.) 


May 22—National Maritime Day. 
. . . 140 yrs ago (1819) the steam- 
ship Savannah became the Ist U S 
made steam vessel to cross the At- 
lantic. It sailed on this date from 
the port of Savannah, Ga, but no 
passengers signed up for the trip. 
It arrived in Liverpool on June 20, 
having relied on its steam engine 
for only 80 hrs during the entire 
voyage. 


May 23—55 yrs ago (19%) Euro- 
pean steamship companies trans- 
porting immigrants to the U S an- 
nounced a reduction in their steer- 
age rates to $10 a person. . . 10 yrs 
ago (1949) a decree in Bonn, Ger- 
many, designated the western gov't 
of that country as the Fed’l Re- 
public of Germany. (Eastern Ger- 
many was, of course, not included 
in this new political establish- 
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LIFE—Living—27 

If you would live a balanced life, 
think of life in terms of a perfect 
cross .. . with 4 equal arms. Let 
each arm represent one of 4 
things: work, rest, family, religion. 
If any arm is too long or too short, 
the cross will not be perfect. If we 
put all our emphasis on work, we 
will neglect the others; if we think 
only of rest, we will neglect our 
work, our family, and our religion. 
If we would lead balanced lives, we 
must keep our work, our time for 
rebuilding our energies, our fami- 
lies, and our spiritual affairs in 
balance.—Frep R Joutty, “Every- 
thing in Balance,” Good Business, 
4-’59. 
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Lives of scientists oft remind us 

We can make our own sub- 
lime— 

If they don’t blow up Creation, 

Leaving naught but Space 

and Time.—Bos Srannarp. 

28 
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LOVE—29 

Love is not something out of this 
world; it is something very much 
in this world. We can love only 
with those resources for living 
which we have, and anyone’s love 
has a lot of mixed-up emotions and 
attitudes in it. A person who is 
trusting will have a trusting love. 
A person who is suspicious will 
have a fearful and anxious love. A 
person who needs to possess com- 
pletely will be very jealous. The 
immature person loves immaturely. 
The person who has grown up and 


has a capacity to be concerned with 
others for their sake will love quite 
unselfishly. — W CzuarK ELLZEy, 
“How Can You Be Sure It’s Love?” 
Link, 5-’59. 


MACHINE AGE—30 

Engineers predict machines-of- 
the-future that will write poetry or 
compose music. And probably, 
warns Dr M Minsky of M I T, re- 
fuse even to admit that they are 
mere machines. — Evzecs’ Digest, 
syndicated by Cambridge Assoc’s, 
Boston. 


MEDICINE—31 

The rites and potions of the be- 
feathered, painted witch doctor 
now are respectfully studied by our 
own scientists. Western researchers 
(are seeking) to coax from these 
wizards the medical secrets known 
to primitive tribes for many cen- 
turies. . Dr Otto Loewi, Nobel 
Prize winner in medicine, has said: 
“Just as nature provides food for 
the organism, so she seems to pro- 
vide plants for the treatment of 
illness. And just as a dog suffering 
from stomach trouble eats grass 
until he vomits, so primitive man 
by instinct may have found drugs 
that cure disease.”—SraNLEY S Ja- 
cogs, “Secrets of the Witch Doc- 
tors,” Lion, 4-’59. 


MIND—32 

Edison is supposed to have made 
a curious remark which always fas- 
cinated me: “The chief function of 
the body is to carry the brain 
around.” He meant you are what 
you think, that your life is deter- 
mined by what goes on in your 
brain. The brain is the center of 
thought, memory, feeling, emotion, 
dreams, prayer, faith; in short, it 
is the creative and directing part 
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of the entire person. The body may 
become old, feeble, suffer disabil- 
ity; but so long as the brain is 
clear and in working order, so long 
do you really live. — Dr Norman 
VINCENT PEALE, “Put Your Mind to 
Work,” Salesman’s Opportunity, 
4-’59. 


MODERN AGE—33 

“Quick as a wink” used to be 
considered the fastest unit of time. 
Nowadays it’s the honk of the nit- 
wit’s horn behind you when the 
light changes.—Durez Molder, hm, 
Durez Plastics Division, Hooker 
Electrochemical Co. 


PARENTHOOD—34 

Nothing is harder to describe 
than a father’s joy at the arrival 
of his sixth consecutive baby 
daughter—Kentucky School Jnl. 


PERFECTION—35 

Frank Bacon, an actor, wrote and 
starred in the play “Lightn’n.” It 
had been a big success and cont’d 
to attract audiences for several yrs. 
A friend invited the star to play 
golf one afternoon. Bacon said he 
could not accept, as he had to re- 
hearse. The friend said: “Are you 
kidding? You wrote the play and 
have appeared in it more than 2000 
times.” “Even so,” was Bacon’s re- 
ply, “we rehearse twice a wk.”—W 
L Hupdson, “You Know—Tell Oth- 
ers!” Partners, 3-’59. 


PERSEVERANCE—36 

All the famous have the great 
courage of perseverance in the face 
of obstacles, of disappointment, and 
of failure. It is this that makes 
them what they are today, and be- 
lieve me, it is the hard rd all the 
time. The great can face rebuff 
and rise again. It is the hallmark 


of true genius, this one trait of 
human endurance, and the great 
ability to keep on keeping on.— 
Ursuta Bioom, “It Isn’t Always 
Luck,” Home Mag, Nottingham 
(England) Co-operative Soc’y, 2- 
59. 


POLITICS—37 

Has it ever occurred to you that 
in our social system the politician 
is enabled to reach a position of 
responsibility without having any 
training? He serves no apprentice- 
ship. He masters no course of 
study. He need pass no examina- 
tion as to his ability. He receives 
neither a diploma nor a license to 
practice. The veterinary who doc- 
tors our dogs and cats is required 
to show more careful preparation 
for his calling than is the politician 
who seeks to assume the right to 
direct not only our industrial but 
much of our personal life—sShriner. 


POPULATION—Control—38 

The atomic bomb, tho a deadly 
threat, is only being stockpiled. The 
fuse of the population bomb is al- 
ready lighted. . . In less than 100 
yrs we (in America) will have a 
billion people, as many as the 
whole world had in 1830. With only 
about 6% of the world population, 
we are already consuming some 
50% of the world’s raw mat’ls. A 
tongue-in-cheek Calif Inst of 
Technology scientist predicts that 
in 730 yrs we can look forward to 
owning only 1 sq ft of real estate 
apiece and will have to learn to 
grow food on our heads.—IRene E 
SoEHREN, “Birth Control and the 
Christian,” Christian Herald, 4-’59. 








PREACHERS—39 

A Memphis physician says his 
records show two-thirds of the 
ministers are 20% overweight—but 
places the blame on the congrega- 
tion. “Too many (ministers) eat a 
lot to please the people who invite 
them into their homes,” said Dr 
Otis Warr.—Alliance Witness. 


PURPOSE—40 

Like the streamlets in the hills, 
it is when our endeavors get too 
diversified that they lack the 
steady power. A man’s heart has 
only enough life or power in it to 
pursue one object fully. It is nat- 
ural for one to have many stream- 
lets of thought and desire but what 
is needed is one great, sustaining 
river of purpose and endeavor.— 
“Rivers,” Megiddo Message, 4-4-’59. 


RELAXATION—41 

A tailor once gave this advice: 
“To keep your clothes in good con- 
dition, empty your pockets every 
night.” This is good advice for all 
of us, in a figurative sense. In pre- 
paring for sleep, we should always 
remember to empty our minds of 
fear, worry, bitterness, and enmity, 
even aS we empty our pockets.— 
Eric BUTTERWORTH, “A Mountain 
for a Pillow,” Good Business, 4-’59. 


RELIGION—Atheism—42 

The atheist who seriously studies 
religion in order to attack it is 
closer to the spirit of God than the 
bovine believer who supports re- 
ligion because it is comfortable, re- 
spectable, and offers consolation 
without thought. If God’s greatest 
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gift to man is reason, then refusing 
to exercise reason is the greatest 
impiety—Sypney J Harris, Chica- 
go News. 


SALESMANSHIP—43 

“All salesmen,” said Orville Mac- 
Donald, “are public relations peo- 
ple. Each time they meet someone, 
that’s relations in public.”—ELMeER 
WHEELER, “Sizzles That Sell,” Sales- 
man’s Opportunity, 4-’59. 


SCIENCE—44 

The laws of probability are singu- 
larly vague on how often a Newton 
or a Galileo can be expected on the 
scene to reveal a fresh, inspiring 
facet of the truth—Jess H Davis, 
Science Digest. 


SEX—45 

Some social analysts believe our 
present society does not have 
enough sense of real guilt about 
sex. They believe we are misusing 
sex not only by promiscuity or per- 
version but also by exploiting it to 
sell automobiles or breakfast food. 
They do not deny there is still a 
problem of false guilt, but they be- 
lieve we are minimizing the prob- 
lem of real guilt. One noted psy- 
chologist believes we have talked 
so much of late yrs about not hav- 
ing “repressions” that we have 
failed to build inner controls into 
people that will enable sex to per- 
form its proper function in their 
lives. — Sewarp HILTNER & SIMON 
Donicer, “Sex and Religion,” La- 
dies’ Home Jnl, 3-’59. 


SPACE AGE—46 

Somewhere between 2 and 3 mil- 
lion people are now engaged in 
U S guided missile programs— 
about the same number as em- 
ployed by our state and local 
schools.—Property, Title & Trust 
Co of Florida. 





SPEECH—Speaking—47 

It is all very well to have a 
smash opening, to begin (your 
speech) with a bang. But it is just 
as vital to close with a bigger bang. 
The speaker must rise to his cli- 
max, not descend to it. Consider 
the juggler and his act. He opens 
his act with 6 tenpins whirling in 
the air about him. He closes his 
act with 6 liquid-filled goblets fly- 
ing about while he balances a 7th 
on his forehead. His beginning was 
good; his close is better—AprRIAN 
D SmitH, “Footlights & Lectern,” 
Toastmaster, 4-’59. 


SPORTS—Golf—48 

Golf has humbled, humiliated 
and just about licked all the great 
athletes I ever knew that tried it. 
—Eart Buack, Sports Illustrated. 


SUCCESS—49 

One of the great advantages of 
success lies in the fact that you 
don’t have to listen to good advice 
any more.—French painter BERNARD 
Burret, Weltwoche, Zurich (QUOTE 
translation). 


THOUGHT—50 

Any schoolboy’s afterthought is 
worth more than the forethought 
of the greatest statesman.—Harry 
S Truman, quoted by R G CowHERD, 
Lehigh Univ, “Mr Truman’s Uses 
of History,” Social Studies, 4-’59. 


TRAVEL—51 

For all grass roots ambassadors 
the words of Mordecai Johnson, 
pres of Howard Univ are axiomat- 
ic: “Travel is a wonderful thing if 
you travel with your heart.” This 
means leave your prejudices at 
home, keep an open mind, accept 
what you find and make the best 
of it even if it is different. Avoid 


comparisons, appreciate the coun- 
try’s food, learn its language, and 
mind your manners. — JvUSTIN J 
CuirngE, Exec Director, American 
Youth Hostels, “Good Will from 
Grass Roots,” Optimist Mag, Opti- 
mist Internat’l, 4-’59. 


WISDOM—52 
The wise man reads both books 
and life itself—Lin Yuranc, Think. 
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My objection to secret vices 
Is not that people indulge 
’em, 
But that this rarely suffices; 
They’re dithering to divulge 





"em! — GeorGrE STARBUCK 
GALBRAITH. — 
53 
ry 
47 
WORDS—54 


The greatest weapon wielded by 
man is not the atomic bomb. It is 
the word. . . Great persons thru 
words can control millions. Ideas 
are transmitted by the spoken or 
printed word.—Dr J J Nort, for- 
merly editor of New Zealand Bap- 
tist, “Words are Things,” Watch- 
man-Examiner, 4-9-’59. 


YOUTH—Understanding—55 

One teen-ager recently made 
what the school-crowd of our town 
would call a “neat” observation 
when he said, “You know, I’m 
starting to wonder what my folks 
were up to at my age that makes 
them so doggoned suspicious of me 
all the time!” — Marcaret BLair 
JOHNSTONE, Better Homes & Gar- 
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GOOD STORIES 


you can use... 


From the depths of Africa comes 
a cannibal story, reported by Clara 
Uqyhart, an associate of Albert 
Schweitzer in Lambarene: 

A beautiful blonde was about to 
be put in the boiling pot. The 
chief’s messenger came running up 
in a panic. 

“Hold everything!” he yelled. 
“The chief wants to have his 
breakfast in bed this morning.”— 
JOHN G Futter, Saturday Review. a 


“ ” 


A columnist who had attacked a 
screen actor in his paper was em- 
barrassed when he met the star at 
a cocktail party a few days later. 
“I’m really sorry I wrote that,” the 
writer apologized almost at once. 
“I guess I’m just a jackass.” 

“Don’t say that,” said the actor, 
expansively. “You’re no more a 
jackass than I am!” 

“That,” murmured the colum- 
nist, unable to restrain himself, “is 
close enough.”—Illustrated Wkly ps 
India, Bombay. 


“ ” 


“The boss just orferea me an in- 
terest in the business,” the young 
clerk confided to the pretty steno. 

“He did?” she asked in surprise. 

“Yeah,” the young man repl’d 
reflectively. “He said if I didn’t 
take an interest in the business 


pretty soon, he’d fire me.”—Wall 
St Jnl. c 
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I Laughed At This One 


FRANK -P_HEALy_ 

When this story 1st appeared, 
10 yrs ago, it was funny but 
slightly fantastic. It turned out, 
though, to be prophetic. It’s 
still funny, but no longer in- 
credible: 

Two women were preparing 
to board the air liner. One of 
them turned to the pilot and 
said, “Now, young man, please 
don’t travel faster than sound. 
We want to talk.” 
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On the outskirts of an Oklahoma 
town are 6 service stations in a row. 
Posted in front of the Ist is a large 
sign: “Last Chance to Buy Gas— 
the Next Five Stations are Mi- 
rages.”—Try Square, hm, Vonnegut 
Hardware Co. d 


It happened at a church mig. 
Most of the people didn’t know one 
another, so the man in charge sug- 
gested that everyone’ introduce 
himself. When our turn came we 
explained that we work for Nation- 
wide Insurance, in the Public Re- 
lations office, as editor of a mag, 
and sat down. Whereupon, our 
child piped up, loud and clear, 
“And he makes the book.”—Edi- 
torial, Minutes, Mag of Nationwide 
Insurance. e 
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When the Eagles in Waupun, 
Wis, tossed a banquet for John C 
Burke, warden of the state prison, 
John told of the janitor at the 
Methodist Church who was fired 
because he couldn’t read or write. 
Going into business, the gentleman 
was very successful. One day, seek- 
ing a loan for expansion, he con- 
fided to the local banker that he 
could neither read nor write. “Good 
Lord,” said the banker, “just imag- 
ine where you’d be if you could 
read and write.” “Yup,” said the 
fellow, “I’d still be janitor at the 
Methodist Church.”— Bos HANSEN, 
Eagle, published by Fraternal Or- 
der of Eagles. f 


“ ” 


That well-remembered Indian 
mystic, Sundar Singh, with his 
placid oval face and in his coun- 
try’s dress, visited England and 
knocked at the door of a friend. 
The startled housemaid ret’d to the 
drawing room and said, “Oh, Miss, 
Jesus Christ is at the door.”—Dr J 
J NortH, formerly editor of New 


Zealand Baptist, “Words are 
Things,” Watchman-Examiner, 4- 
9-59. g 


“ ” 


During lunch on the 65th floor 
of Rockefeller Center, my friend 
Max Schuster, the publisher, told 
about the expert who presented a 
suggested portfolio for all but $10,- 
000 of a prospect’s savings. 

“What shall I do with the $10,- 
000?” asked the man. 

“That,” said the expert, “you give 
to me.”"—Wm Feather Mag, hm, 
Wm Feather Co. h 


If portrayals of modern art 
frighten you—just think what it 
must do to those who understand 
it!—LaVONNE MarTHISON. 

Burlesque: Where the shock is in 
the corn.—Vesta M KELLY. 

Safety experts and single girls 
agree that the best kind of beach 
to swim off of is one that’s well 
manned.—Terry McCormick. 

There’s no substitute for con- 
science. Unless, of course, it’s 
neighbors.—FRANKLIN P JONES. 

Marriages would prosper faster 
if both sides would practice on a 
thrifty-thrifty basis. — KENNETH J 
SHIVELY. 

By the time a man learns to 
handle his wife, the children are 
doing it—Rex Mosley. 


Once a man says “I do,” — he 
doesn’t.—HENRY P CHAPMAN. 

Nothing makes a girl feel at loose 
ends like all her girl friends getting 
tied up—DaNn BENNETT. 

When something has got to give, 
it’s generally father—Bert KRrvseE. 

Woman: The female of the 
speeches.——DaNn REVELLO. 

You may not know when you’re 
well off, but the Internal Revenue 
Dep’t does——ARNOLD H Gtasow. 
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A mother entered the supermkt 
with her four bouncing boys and 
pleaded: 

“Isn’t there a cereal that will 
sap their energy?”—EvucENE P Ber- 
TIN, Pennsylvania School Jnl. i 
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In Short 
A four-day course has been in- 
stituted at the Memphis Naval Air 
Station to teach brevity in official 
Navy correspondence.—News item. 


It may mean adding personnel, 
Including English scholars, 

It may mean extra classroom space, 
It may cost many dollars. 


But if, by this, our Navy men 
Can cut out words and jargon 

And be direct and be succinct, 
It may well be a bargain. 


Not only will it save the time 
Of those who write and copy 
But also that of those who read 
What’s henceforth terse, if 
choppy. 


It also will save paper, ink, 
And various supplies, 
And letters which were wide and 
tall 
Can now be postcard size. 


All that remains, while brevity 
Has bigness on the run, 

Is working out a way to cut 
The four-day course to one. 


A high-school youngster was 
earnestly filling out an application 
for after-school employment at a 
local 5 and 10c store. As he seemed 
to be having a bit of trouble with 
some of the questions, the person- 
nel mgr leaned over to help. 

The ist thing that caught his 
eye was the space marked “Salary 
desired ?—” 

Next to it was written, “Yes.”— 
E E KENYON, American Wkly. j 


“ ” 


We suppose you’ve heard about 
the man who had a grand job. But 
his wife complained because his 
average income was around mid- 
night. — York Trade Compositor, 
hm, York Composition Co. k 


“ ” 


An Australian local library has 
recently engaged a luscious blonde 
whose talent at dishing out books 
and charm—not necessarily in that 
order—is making the business boom 
among males in the area. A hard- 
faced woman entered one night, 
named an obscure book, and said 
she’d been all over Sydney looking 
for it. Did the library have it? 

Our fair librarian shook her 
head. “I’m afraid not,” she smiled. 

The granite-faced one sniffed 
audibly. “There!” she said. “I knew 
he was exaggerating. My husband 
said you had everything!”—Digest 
of World Reading (Australia). 1 


“ ” 


An angel came up to St Peter: 
“There’s a chap out here who 
wants to get into Paradise.” 

“What kind of a chap?” 


“A dr.” 

“OK, but tell him to go to the 
suppliers’ entrance.” — Pourquoi 
Pas? Brussels. m 











INSPIRATION FOR — 
Business Occasions 

Civic Occasions 

Cultural Activities 
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Fraternal Occasions 
Holidays 
Matrimonial O 





Patriotic Occasions 
Political Occasions 
Religious Occasions 
Social Occasions 
Social Problems 
Sports & Recreation 

— and many others 


“I am using one of 


your Special 


Outlines for an address 


next Sunday. 


this help I would have 
had to decline due 


lack of time.” 


PAUL C. KEELING, 


Oblong, Illinois. 


Not “Canned” talks... 
a treasury of ideas 


Speech OUTLINES FOR ALL OCCASIONS gives 
practical help for various types of talks — suggests 
points to be developed; presents stimulating ques- 
tions to be answered; provides appropriate illustra- 
tive stories and anecdotes; tells you how to start a 
talk; how to bring it to an effective conclusion. 


If you used this unique reference work only 
once a year, you would be well repaid for the small 
investment. But you will find yourself turning to it 
again and again. For these Speech Outlines cover a 
great variety of Business, Civic and Social occasions. 
There are Outlines, too, for the holidays; for talks 
on the appreciation of Music, Art, Literature and 
the Drama. In short, whenever you have a speech 
to prepare, turn to this practical volume for real 
help. Only $3.85 — on approval. If you prefer to 
remit now, we'll include Free copy of Toastmaster’s 
Check List. Money-back guarantee, of course. 


America’s largest publisher of Speech Material 





Actor RaMONn Novarro, making 
movie comeback at 59, explaining 
why his screen career faded in 
1935: “MGM wouldn’t let me grow 
up. I told them, ‘I’m 35 yrs old! 
How can I still be playing football 
for Yale?’ But they wouldn’t listen 
to me.” 1-Q-t 


“ ” 


TV star Gene Barry: “My goal 


was to have a greater concern for 
the more simple and basic things 
in life. But 1st you gotta get rich. 
Then you don’t have to worry 
about dough and can afford to 
squander your money on the sim- 
ple, basic things.” 


2-Q-t 


Edited by Alice 


Keeping the home fires burning 
becomes easier—physically, at least 
—all the time. Now there’s an in- 
strument panel for household 
gauges and controls (mkt’d by Car- 
rier Corp’n, Syracuse, N Y). “Cli- 
mate Center” mounts on the wall 
and houses dials which show both 
outdoor and indoor temperatures, 
barometric pressure, and humidity. 
There are controls for the furnace, 
air conditioner and fan, with a 
timer for setting the desired night 
temperature. And 4 signal lights 
can be hooked up to show if the 
pilot light on the stove goes out, if 


the garage door isn’t closed, and so 
on. $75 installed. 


This is a good time to plan 
changes in the heating system for 
next yr. A new home humidifier is 
easy to install yourself on a warm- 
air heating system. It automatically 
feeds the proper amount of mois- 
ture into the air thruout the house 
for more comfort, better health. 
And it may cut fuel bills, since 
proper humidity means less actual 
heat is necessary. $49.75. For de- 
tails, write Selck, 225 W Hubbard 
St, Chicago 10, Ill. 





